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English writer, Mr. Norman Maccoll, who in The Greek Sceptics ren- 
ders it "Hypotheses," for which there is absolutely no warrant. Some 
of the Greek terms appear without translation. In the case of the oft-re- 
curring iiroxn the Greek word is sometimes given, and it is sometimes trans- 
lated. There is apparently no principle governing the usage in respect to 
this word. In the case of this and other technical terms the Greek might 
have been given in brackets or in a glossary. To translate aSo^&CTag- " in 
an unprejudiced way " (23) is to miss the full meaning of the word in the 
Greek of the period. The English of the famous story of Apelles (28) is 
defective. It seems fanciful to render Karaaiavd^ovTa by • ' builds a tower 
of reasoning" (32). "Control of the humors" (80) should rather be 
" prevalence of the humors," as t!m> xvpov is certainly to be regarded as a 
subjective genitive. One would prefer ' ' a party to the controversy " to "a 
part of the disagreement " (90, 98). " An ordinary good man " (i57)hardly 
reproduces fterpiag Kpmjpti/iivog. bv ficOCKov r66e ij r6Se is rendered "no more 
than this " (1 88) instead of "no more this than that .' ' ' ' Would assent ' ' 
(191) is hardly adequate for xph avyKaTarideadat. These and other similar 
blemishes will doubtless be remedied in a second edition. It is only 
fair to Dr. Patrick to consider the conditions under which her work was 
done, and the absence of English-speaking critics. But, even as it stands 
the translation is to be welcomed, and should prove of service to a large 
number of students, who by a few hours of reading can gain an insight not 
otherwise obtainable into the spirit and methods of Greek scepticism. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

The Philosophy of Greece Considered in Relation to the Character and His- 
tory of its People. By Alfred William Benn. London, Grant Rich- 
ards, 1898. — pp. x, 308. 

' ' The object of this book is to show how Greek philosophy exhibits, under 
an abstract form, certain ways of acting and looking at things which charac- 
terized the Greek genius before philosophy itself began ; how, having come 
into existence, its evolution was determined by the history and geography 
of Greece ; and how, at every stage of that evolution, it was influenced by 
he political, religious, and scientific culture of the Greek people ; in a word, 
to consider philosophy — by which I understand a study of the most general 
relations between the world and human life — as a product, not only of cer- 
tain preeminent intellects, but also, and above all, as a product of the nation 
whence they sprang." 

In such terms does Mr. Benn state the object of his book, acknowledging 
that the idea and the suggestion of the work were due to Professor Knight 
of St. Andrews. It requires no special insight to perceive that we are deal- 
ing with an attempt to set forth the philosophy of the history of philosophy. 
The task is worthy of the best effort a philosopher and a scholar may com- 
mand. As the work makes a show of completeness, it cannot be regarded 
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as a mere collection of essays. Hence we should naturally assume, on be- 
ginning the book, that the author would first of all make plain the precise 
relation in which he conceives philosophy as standing toward the concrete 
life of the nation or the individual. It is not enough to say that "Greek 
philosophy exhibits, under an abstract form, certain ways of acting and 
looking at things which characterized the Greek genius before philosophy 
itself began." We naturally inquire whether philosophy exhibits these 
ways of acting and looking at things merely by chance, or in virtue of some 
principle, and if in virtue of a principle, just what it is. To illustrate, on 
p. 222 Mr. Benn says: "A people so ingenious could not but sometimes 
divine the underlying causes and laws of phenomena ; and this will be es- 
pecially obvious if we consider that they generalized from their knowl- 
edge of political societies, which was immense, and that the laws of politics 
are, in the last analysis, laws of nature." Here are raised two of the pro- 
foundest problems of philosophy : first, on what supposition can we intel- 
ligibly account for the possibility of a divinatory anticipation of the laws of 
nature ; and, second, why so distinctly a volitive institution as political 
society should exhibit in its laws any analogy to those of ' external ' nature. 
Neither of these questions is touched upon. 

Earlier in the work (p. 20), Mr. Benn says : "We have seen how, at 
an early period, Themis was worshipped as the mother of the Seasons. 
This means that Greek thought spontaneously recognized a fixed order in the 
succession no less than in the coexistence of physical phenomena, assimi- 
lating it also to the moral order of human society." Here we come very 
near to the recognition of the important insight that natural law is the reflex 
of moral postulates ; but, of course, we do not quite reach it. In like 
manner we just miss a very interesting interpretation of the Nous of Anax- 
agoras (pp. no-in), for no other reason, apparently, but that the author 
has himself no philosophy by which to interpret the earlier thinkers. 

I am aware that it is a dangerous procedure to approach an historical 
subject with a philosophy of history already evolved, but it is certainly 
more hazardous still to attempt what is in its nature a philosophical task 
without a theory to rest on. And it is precisely this circumstance that 
renders Mr. Benn's book so unsatisfactory. Amid a wealth of stimulating 
suggestions, for which every student of Greek philosophy must be pro- 
foundly thankful to the author, there is also very much that is altogether 
too fantastic, and here and there one will chance upon something that even 
seems grotesque. Such, for example, is the statement (p. 192) that Plato 
" wanted to discredit Induction, for which he had an aristocratic dislike." 
Equally incredible is the explanation offered (p. 176) of what Socrates 
meant by proclaiming that he knew nothing, although reputed to be the 
wisest man in Greece. A good illustration of the author' s inclination to 
be fantastic is his use of the clouds as mediators between the solid firma- 
ment and the solid earth (pp. 49, 50). In this connection he gives a very 
superficial answer to the question, above raised, as to the reason for the 
possibility of a divinatory anticipation of the laws of nature. 
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An explanation of such a phenomenon requires more than a passing 
reference to the poetic faculty, which needs as much elucidation as the 
point in question. The only means of escape from the imminent danger 
of being fantastic or grotesque is to be profoundly philosophical, which is 
not possible without coming to a clear apprehension and solution of such 
problems as were noted above. 

Mr. Benn frequently adverts to the fact that moral ideals and convictions 
exercise a determining influence even over physical speculations. The truth 
is important and profound, although our author has not always been fortu- 
nate in his attempts at correlation, for reasons already intimated. But one 
should have expected that in an interpretation of post-Aristotelian thought, 
where morals and moral ideals reign supreme, the operation of this prin- 
ciple would have been most luminously revealed. How great is our sur- 
prise, therefore, to find the old opinion regarding Stoicism still retained and 
to read about "the comprehensive eclecticism of the Stoics " (p. 117). 

Valuable as any candid reader must confess Mr. Benn's book to be, we 
are compelled to declare that the philosophical history of Greek philosophy, 
supposing it to be a possibility, is still only an ideal the realization of which 
is not yet. W. A. Heidel. 

Grinnell College. 

Dionysos and Immortality : The Greek Faith in Immortality as Affected by 
the Rise of Individualism. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of 
the University of California, and Ingersoll Lecturer for 1 898-1 899. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — pp. 67. 
The broad range of topics touched upon in this lecture, ranging from the 
question of Indo-European origins of religion to the religious character of 
Plato's thought, increases its interest for the student, while at the same time 
it makes it perhaps more difficult for the ordinary reader to grasp the main 
thread of the argument. The student of Greek thought and the student of 
the history of religion will find in it much that is stimulating, and will be 
very grateful to Dr. Wheeler for giving not only the Greek doctrine of im- 
mortality, but also the outline of that religious belief in which this doctrine 
had its proper setting. In general the account of the earlier Greek view 
of the future life follows the lines worked out by Rohde {Psyche, 2d ed., 
Freiburg, 1898) ; but we are struck by the acute remark that Rohde' s ex- 
planation of the rise of the practice of cremation, as it appears in the 
Homeric poems, lacks breadth of view. Why do some peoples burn their 
dead, President Wheeler asks, and others bury them ? Certainly fire re- 
moves the soul from contact with the living, and it sets it at rest as does 
burial. It would be an interesting question to determine whether crema- 
tion were not connected with the belief in some distant general abode of 
the dead, perhaps originally an abode with gods of light and fire, while 
the soul of the buried man had at least one point of contact with the actual 
life of his descendants ; so far as the Greeks of the epic are concerned, we 



